Setting and Meeting Goals; 
Its Important to All of Us 


By DENMAN K. McNEAR 
President, Southern 
Pacific Transportation Company 


At year's end, we examined our 1977 
goals to see how close we cameto meet- 
ing them, and then we set new goals 
for 1978. 

in our Company, we establish goals 
at all levels of responsibility to serve 
as guidelines and to help us maximize 
our efforts toward meeting Southern 
Pacific’s primary objectives. 

Each goal is based ona careful study 
of pertinent facts and any special cir- 
cumstances that may exist. We want 
our goals to be realistic and attainable. 

lam happy to report, for instance, 
that we exceeded our 1977 system safe- 
ty goal by reducing both lost work days 
due to injuries and the number of cases 
involving them by more than 10 per- 
cent, Further details about this are 
included in the safety story beginning 
on page three of this issue. 

Likewise, we exceeded another of 
our system goals by reducing the cost 
of freight loss and damage claims from 
$1.28 per $100 of revenue in 1976 to 
$1.13 in 1977 —a reduction of almost 
$2.5 million, 

These are highly commendable 
achievements, and comparable prog- 
ress was made in other areas as well. 
We're now aiming for further accom- 


plishments in 1978, as we strive step by 
step and year by year to increase the 
overall efficiency of our operations, 

In 1978, the Company’s primary 
objective is to enhance revenues and 
enlarge our share of the transporta- 
tion market. This requires teamwork 
and the support of all departments, in 
addition to the all out effort of our 
sales, marketing and pricing people in 
the Traffic Department. 

To this end, our 1978 operating goals 
are directed toward improving the 
quality and dependability of our ser- 
vice, making more effective use of SP 
resources — ranging from track forces 
to car and locomotive maintenance 
plants — further reducing personal 
injuries and improving rules observ- 
ance, and increasing the effectiveness 
of our people through more and bet- 
ter training and by identifying and 
developing those with a potential for 
advancement. 

In the broadest sense, all of our goals 
are aimed at providing the best possi- 
ble service for our customers while in- 
creasing Southern Pacific’s net income. 
Those two objectives, inthelong range, 
are absolutely inseparable. 

Net income is, of course, what we 
have left after paying all of our costs. 
These funds are the “bottom line” on 
our financial statement — what all 
companies strive for under America’s 
business system. 

Some of these net income funds go 
to provide a return to our owners, the 
stockholders (including many employ- 
ees), for their investment.in the Com- 
pany. The rest go back into the busi- 
ness to provide working capital and to 
help finance, in part, the new equip- 
ment and other improvements we need 
to wage the competitive battle for traf- 
fic-and provide more stable and grow- 
ing employment for our people. 


Southern Pacific’s earnings in 1977 
came to a record $118,182,000 — 
an 8 percent increase over 1976. Of 
course, this is a very large sum even 
in today’s inflated dollars, but it is a 
much smaller percentage of our gross 
income (over $2 billion for SP last 
year) than industry in general earns 
and it is only about a 3 percent return 
on net investment. Many of our direct 
competitors who use rights-of-way 
generously subsidized by tax funds 
year after year make up to 16 percent 
on their investment. 

Southern Pacific is a heavily regu- 
lated company. The prices we charge 
for our services have to be approved by ° 
the regulatory commissions. And even 
if we were free to set our own prices, we 
would still face tough price competi- 
tion with other railroads and other 
modes of transportation — some of it 
not regulated at all — forthe available 
traffic. 

Within the unfair constraints of 
present government regulation, then, 
there are only two ways for us to in- 
crease our net earnings and be able to 
pay our stockholders and employees 
more: (1) by increasing our share of 
the transportation market and (2) by 
managing the business to get the most 
out of every dollar we spend for our 
operations — equipment, supplies, 
labor. 

The soaring cost of everything we 
buy in these inflationary times and the 
need to see that the wages we pay at 
least keep pace with inflation make it 
imperative that we have maximum 
efficiency.and productivity in the way 
we operate the business. 

These are the great challenges we 
face in setting and meeting our Com- 
pany goals. Every employee has a per- 
sonal stake in helping’ this effort to 
succeed in 1978.2. : 


Western Division 
Wins Top Safety Honors 


SP’s system safety goal for 
1977 was not only reached, 
but surpassed. 


“There’s a real spirit of teamwork 
and cooperation between the officers 
and men on this division. We're com- 
municating very well with each other.” 

That, according to Conductor O. D. 
Vansandt is the main reason the West- 
ern Division was able to move up from 
seventh to first place in safety among 
Southern Pacific’s nine divisions dur- 
ing 1977. 

Vansandt is chairman of UTU Lo- 
cal 1556, representing conductors and 
brakemen operating between Watson- 
ville and San Luis Obispo. His views 
are shared by many other union offi- 
cers, supervisors and employees on the 
division, some of whom are pictured 
on these pages. 

Superintendent W. M. Jones also 
stresses the importance of teamwork 


Meeting with J. H. Bachar (back to camera), terminal supt., West 
Oakland, are {I-r) A. F. Fasnacht, chairman, Local 1117, |LA.M. (ma- 
chinists); S, D. Kidd, chairman, Local 812, Firemen & Oilers; A. P. 
Jones, committeeman, Local 360, |.B.E.W. (electricians); Henry R. 
Rios, chairman, Lodge 140, BRCofUS&C (carmen); Harry L. For- 


and cooperation and adds that “man- 
agement, for its part, has been going 
all out to demonstrate that it really 
cares about safety.” 

We'll come back to this subject, but 
first let’s look at Southern Pacific's 
safety record for 1977. 

At the beginning of last year, SP set 
a system goal of reducing both lost 
work days and the number of cases in- 
volving them by 10 percent. (These are 
Federal Railroad Administration cate- 
gories reflecting both the number and 
severity of personal injuries.) 

The goal was not only reached, but 
surpassed. During 1977, the number of 
cases declined by 14 percent, and the 
number of lost work days went down 
IT percent, 

“That was a fine achievement — one 
that reflects credit on everyone who 
had a hand in it,” says R. L. King, vice 
president-operations, “but we're not 
going to stop there. 

“We've set ourselves the same goal 
for 1978 — a further reduction of at 


ern Division. 


least 10 percent in both categories. In 
addition, we'll be aiming for substan- 
tial reductions in the number of train 
accidents in both main line and yard 
service.” 

The Western Division, which had 
no fatalities and sustained less than 
four percent of the injuries recorded 
for the entire system during 1977, won 
top safety honors in two categories of 
“front line” railroaders: transporta- 
tion employees and Maintenance of 
Way employees. 

The division’s transportation em- 
ployees had 31 percent fewer injuries 
last year. They also had 69 percent few- 
er lost work days, and 58 percent fewer 
lost day cases. 

MofW employees on the division 
had 54 percent fewer injuries, 89 per- 
cent fewer lost work days, and 70 per- 
cent fewer cases. 

Commenting on the MofW em- 
ployee record, Division Engineer D. I. 
O'Callaghan said, “This achievement 
is one of the most gratifying things that 


caulk 


rester, chairman, Local 1469, UTU (switchmen); and R. R. Johnson, 
chairman, Local 239, UTU (trainmen). Informal meetings like this 
one between district officers and representatives of the various 
crafts are helping to foster teamwork and cooperation on the West- 
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Foremen M. J. Lipanovich, Sr., left, and J. W. 
Busco confer on safety at West Oakland. 


has happened during my career with 
the Company.” 

Safest among the Mechanical De- 
partment’s various plants was the 
Houston Heavy Locomotive Main- 
tenance Piant with 11 percent fewer 
injuries, 64 percent fewer lost days, 
and 53 percent fewer cases — a further 
improvement of an already excellent 
record. 

Substantially better safety records 
were also achieved by: 

*transportation employees on the 
San Antonio, Sacramento and Tucson 
Divisions. 

*MofW employees on the Oregon, 
Tucson and San Joaquin Divisions. 
(San Joaquin is no longer an operating 
division, but remains an Engineering 
Department division.) 

® Mechanical Department employ- 
ees at the Sacramento Heavy Car and 
Locomotive Maintenance Plants and 
the El Paso Running Locomotive 
Maintenance Plant. 

Over the past two years, Southern 
Pacific has held a series of top level 
Labor Management Communications 
Seminars to provide an informal set- 
ting for a frank exchange of views be- 
tween the vice presidents and general 
chairmen of the labor organizations 
representing SP and Cotton Belt em- 
ployees and the top officers of our 
Company. The meetings, which will 
continue in 1978, are not for the pur- 
pose of handling contract matters or 
settling any grievances. Rather their 
purpose is to improve face-to-face 
communications by defining problem 
areas and enlisting the combined effort 
of labor and management to find solu- 
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“Good communi- 
cations have really 
helped,” says Jose 
M. Arce, chairman, 
Loca! 1795, UTU 
(switchmen) San 
Francisco. 


tions. Safety has, of course, been one 
of the major topics under discussion. 

Similar meetings have been and are 
being held on a local basis by several 
divisions. On the Western Division, 
district officers meet monthly with 
local chairmen representing the var- 
ious crafts in their areas. 

The local chairmen, who are wel- 
come to bring up any subjects they 
wish at these meetings, point out any 
unsafe conditions or housekeeping 
problems they may have observed and 
make other constructive suggestions. 

“We do our utmost to correct. un- 
safe conditions within 24 hours, with 
the help of our division Engineering 
and Mechanical Department peo- 
ple,” Jones says. “We also follow up 
promptly on suggestions for improv- 
ing working conditions. For example, 
we've repaired leaky roofs, replaced 


windows and repainted locker rooms. 
At Watsonville Junction, we’ve ex- 
panded the old passenger station to 
provide new and attractive quarters 
for all crafts. The suggestions of the 
local chairmen were incorporated into 
the planning for this extensive remod- 
eling project. 

“Our people know that if they tell us 
about something that needs correc- 
tion, management will take care of it 
if at all possible. These meetings over 
the past two years have led to better 
cooperation throughout the division, 
not only on safety, but in other areas 
as well. Some of the men have told us, 
‘You’ve proven you're sincere about 
safety, so we're goingtojointheteam.’” 

SP'’s action-oriented safety program, 
backed up by teamwork on the part of 
SP peopie, has provided the drive and 
direction for the major improvements 
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Conductor O. D. Vansandt, chairman, Local 
1556, UTU, boards caboose. Below, he joins 
Trainmaster H. F. Fulkerson, center, and 
Safety Officer A. M. Herceg, right, in check- 
ing plans for expanded Watsonville station 
providing new quarters for all crafts. 


in the Company’s safety record during 
1977. 

This program, described in some 
detail in previous Bulletin articles, is 
administered by line officers, assisted 
by well qualified specialists from the 
Safety Department. 

Highlights include frequent short 
safety meetings — both planned and 
impromptu — for all “front line” em- 
ployees; safety training for officers 
and supervisors; and periodic “walk 
through” safety inspections of plants, 
yards and other facilities by the line 
officer in charge, accompanied by a 
safety officer. Using a check list, they 
seek out and document unsafe condi- 
tions or work practices that may need 
correction. 

Brief films prepared by the Safety 
Department, with the aid of SP’s Au- 
dio-Visual Center, are shown at many 


Signal Foreman U. G. (Junior) Hill, head- 
quartered at Paso Robles, believes SP’s new 
safety program has made “all of us more 
safety conscious.” 


Engineer Greg Welker stresses 
importance of rules observance. 


of the safety meetings. They deal with 
such work-related topics as “how to 
get on and off equipment” and are 
called “saturation films,” because they 
are shown to all employees who can 
benefit from their subject matter. 

Computer data is used to develop 
“injury profiles” on employees who 
are “repeaters.” A line officer discusses 
the individual's profile with him, and 
together they work out a program of 
corrective action designed to prevent 
future occurrences. 

SP’s two- hour course of instruction 
in the proper use of body mechanics to 
prevent back pain and injuries had 
been taken by more than 80 percent of 
all SP and Cotton Belt employees by 
the end of December. The rest will 
complete it this spring. It will also be 
given to all new employees, and the 
Safety Department is presently pre- 


paring a refresher course to be used 
later this year. 

During 1977, back injuries resulting 
in lost time declined by 24 percent on 
our lines, Altogether, there were about 
5,200 fewer days lost from work due to 
this cause. 

Last year, SP acquired five more 
yard cleaning machines, bringing our 
system total to seven. These machines 
have been used extensively to improve 
footing conditions in yards, thereby 
eliminating potential hazards. During 
1977, they cleaned more than 500 miles 
of track. The goal for 1978 is to use 
them to clean a minimum of 6,000 feet 
of yard track and walkways a day. 

The safety program for 1978 will 
also include three and four-day safety 
and work orientation training sessions 
for new MofW and Mechanical De- 
partment employees, similar to those 
already required for new transporta- 
tion employees. 

The MofW Department will insti- 
tute the “buddy system,” pairing off 
two employees who will look out for 
each other’s safety, and it will appoint 
a safety “captain” —- to be identified 
by an arm band — on each gang. 

Safety and rules training for fore- 
men will be expanded, and they will 
receive first aid instruction from divi- 
sion safety officers. The Safety Depart- 
ment will also assist with the “rule of 
the week” program and will furnish 
safety posters for display at strategic 
locations. 

At frequent intervals during the year, 
safety and line officers will study com- 
puter print-outs to identify any poten- 
tial problem areas that may arise, so 
that supplemental safety programs can 
be developed quickly todeal with them. 

The safety incentive and award pro- 
gram wil! also continue in 1978, Dur- 
ing the past year, safety “reminders” 
have included such items as the orange 
caps and windbreakers distributed to 
all employees by the Western Division. 
Awards have ranged from steak din- 
ners to work gloves, jackets and rain 
gear given for achieving perfect safety 
records overiperiods of time. 5 
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To check individual circuits and locate any possible source of trouble, Senior Customer Service 


Technician Bilt Brinkley uses this test facility. 


He Monitors Microwave 
Stations by Remote Control 


Lightning, snow, rain or heat can 
make life quite difficult for William 
J. Brinkley, a senior customer service 
technician for Southern Pacific Com- 
munications Company at Los Angeles. 

Brinkley may not experience the bad 
weather himself, but alarms go off in 
his office when bad weather, or for that 
matter almost anything else, threatens 
to impair SPC’s high-quality service 
to its telecommunications customers. 

“We've had rain so heavy that it great- 

ly reduced the ability of microwave 
radio signals to pass through it, and 
lightning can completely knock out 
a microwave site,” says Brinkley, a 
Los Angeles native who has worked 
for SPC since 1974. 

Despite occasional mechanical fail- 
ures or weather problems, SPC’s net- 
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work maintains 99.95 percent reli- 
ability or better through the use of 
sophisticated monitoring and back- 
up systems which make really serious 
outages a rarity. 

To illustrate that back-up technol- 
ogy, Brinkley related the story of one 
unusual incident on the company’s 
Southern California system, 

“An extremely heavy snowstorm cut 
off commercial power to a microwave 
station on a mountaintop east of San 
Diego,” he recalled. “We had a prob- 
Jem with the station’s standby gener- 
ator and a second source of emergency 
power — batteries — came on: 

“We immediately flew a technician 
to the site by helicopter and repairs 
were completed in minimal time. The 
malfunction would have been far more 


serious if we had not provided two 
back-up systems for emergency power 
—both battery and generator.” 

On the ninth floor of Southern Paci- 
fic’s office building in downtown Los 
Angeles, Brinkley and sixteen other 
customer service technicians monitor 
the mechanical health of several mi- 
crowave stations, maintain sophisti- 
cated computer-controlled switching 
equipment and handle individual cus- 
tomer problems around the clock. 

It’s a very big job. The communica- 
tions company’s operations center in 
Los Angeles must maintain top notch 
service for hundreds of customers who 
transmit voice, data and facsimile on 
over 4,000 private lines that terminate 
in Los Angeles. 

Formed in 1973 as a wholly-owned 


subsidiary of the Southern Pacific. 


Company, SPC operates a coast-to- 
coast telecommunications network 
which utilizes land-based microwave, 
broadband cable and satellite facilities 
to serve the communications needs of 
its growing list of customers. 

Although Brinkley enjoys monitor- 
ing the microwave stations by remote 
control, he says his favorite part of the 
job is serving individual customers. 
“I really enjoy working with people, 
even though it’s all by telephone, and 
I never see them,” he says. 

Brinkley, 31, even extends his love 
of the communications field into his 
personal life. As a member of the Ra- 
dio Communications Monitoring As- 
sociation, he enjoys listening to police, 
fire and other broadcasts on his own 
radio scanner. 

“We have people from all walks of 
life in the club — everybody from doc- 
tors to truck drivers, and we meet once 
a month to compare notes on our 
monitoring activities,” he says. 

Before Brinkley went to work for 
SPC, he had been with Pacific Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Co. in Los An- 
geles for eight years. A graduate of 
Pasadena City College, he lives in 
Altadena with his wife, Marcie. 


West 


Colton 


At Night 


An overcast, rainy day has slipped into night and brought 
a dramatic new look to West Colton: the newest and most 
sophisticated of SP’s classification yards. The six-mile-long 
yard, 50 miles east of Los Angeles in Southern California, 
glows under the artificial lights. 

Inside the yard’s crest control tower, a handful of people 
are busy at work maintaining constant control over all trains 
entering or departing the yard control area. Others plan 
and monitor the classification function and various yard ac- 
tivities at this strategic location where SP’s main line West 


Coast routes to Northern 
California and the Pacific 
Northwest intersect with 
its transcontinental route 
through the Southwest to 
Arizona, Texas and the Mis- 
sissippi River gateways of 
St. Louis, Memphis and 
New Orleans. 

A planner, an assistant 
general yardmaster, a yard- 
master, a lead carman, a 
crest herder, and an inter- 
locking operator are in con- 
stant communication with 
dozens of people through- 
out the yard. 

They are surrounded by 
modern, technologically ad- 
vanced equipment which 
takes on a lively, new ap- 
pearance at night. Multi-col- 
ored lights, dials, and video 
screens penetrate the dark. 


It takes dedicated people, as well as computers and other 
automated equipment, to keep things humming around 
the clock at SP’s most advanced classification yard. 


The fanciful appearance is deceiving, however, for there 
is an urgency to their work. An average of 60-70 trains ar- 
‘rive and depart each day at West Colton. They must be bro- 
ken apart, their cars routed on the appropriate one of 48 


classification tracks, then made into new trains which will 


A Southern Pacific box car rolls past the crest control tower on its 


way to one of the 48 classification tracks. 


speed the freight cars and their cargoes to their ultimate 
destinations. 

A computerized system makes it possible to efficiently 
handle the work at West Colton. Computers contro] the 
speed and switching of cars, maintain a continuous in- 


ventory of all tracks, and 
provide management with 
data at a moment’s notice. 

Cars are automatically 
crested at the rate of six to 
eight per minute. Then, with- 
out stopping, they are weighed 
by an electronic scale before 
automatic switches and re- 
tarders control the free-roll- 
ing movement of cars to pre- 
determined positions in the 
bowl at continuously adjust- 
ed, safe coupling speeds. 

It is the expertise of the 
people in the crest control 
tower, and throughout the 
yard, that is the final impor- 
tant ingredient in this oper- 
ation. A few of these people 
are pictured on the follow- 
ing pages as they go about 
their work during a night at 
West Colton. 


West 


Colton 
At Night 


There’s a dramatic new look inside the 
crest control tower, and throughout the 
entire yard, when nightfall arrives 

at West Colton. 


Immersed in his re- 

sponsibilities, Terminat 

Planner Jim Brockett 

is concerned with the 

fong range planning 

> for division and system 
functions, as well as 

2 anticipating the activity 

of the yard for the 

next 24-hour period. 


The multi-colored lights on the receiving yard control panel, pic- 
tured here and on the front cover, indicate switches within the yard. 
{t's here that Crest Herder C. L. Grim controls the lining up of these 
switches and the movement of trains within the yard, “Safety is the 
primary consideration here,” Grim explains. “| must understand ex- 
actly where each train wants to go before i give it the go-ahead.” The 
roundhouse foreman, engineers, yardmaster, and crestlead carman 
consult with the crest herder when a train or engine needs to be 
moved within the yard.Then Grim routes the train through the yard. 
So that traffic moves smoothly and safely. 


“About 80 units per.day go through the diesel ser- 
vice area for service, makeup and dispatch,” says 
Roundhouse Foreman R. L. Armstrong. Power 
units from trains arriving in the receiving yard are 
directed by the crest herder to the diesel service 
area for washing, sanding, fueling and an inspec- 
tion. Armstrong also works closely with the crest 
tower to provide power for the cresting operatio’ 


From his console overlooking the crest and bowl of the yard, Crest Yard- 
master D. L. Hampton coordinates the cresting operation. “in very simple 
terms, my job is to clean out the receiving yard — to take all those incom- 
ing freight cars and get them onto the classification tracks, ready to be 
made up into outbound trains.” Surrounded by four video screens that 
display information stored in the computer — from the line-up of cars be- 
ing crested to the 36-hour in-bound forecast, Hampton oversees the 
operation and strives to meet his self-imposed goal of classifying 1,000 
cars on his shift, 


Carman J.C. Lopez radios thecrest lead carman on the status of an air test inspection being 
conducted for this train bound for East St. Louis. Widely spaced tracks in the receiving yard 
permit mobile inspection and it’s here that cars are carefully checked by the carmen before 
they are crested. In the cab are Brakeman W. H. Croom (top) and Engineer L. C. Simons. 


a - el a ad 
utomatic scanners give me a readout on each train 
coming into West Colton,” Crest Lead Carman R. T. 
Brown points out. “It can detect hot boxes, high-wide 
loads, dragging equipment, loose wheels, and broken 
wheel flanges — repairs that will be made before the car 
leaves the yard." Brown “blue flags” trains arriving in 


hostler ‘A. ‘L.:Yates -notifies the :crest 
herder that he has a unit.to take out of 
the receiving yard and into the diesel 
servicing area. Moving power ‘units a- 
round the yard requires coordination 
between the crest ‘herder and’ the 
roundhouse foreman, 


‘Trains headed into West Colton, and those that will simply pass by 
the yard in the night, are under the contro! of Interlocking Operator 
‘Pat Doll. “Unti! the train actually enters the yard, | control its move- 
ment along the main line within the yard,” Doll says. Using the in- 
bound forecast information stored in the computer, Dod.tatks with 
train crews and dispatchers to determine estimated times of arrival, the receiving yard before dispatching carmen to in- 
then passes this information to others in the towerand yard whoneed spect each train and make light repairs. 
8 to know. 9 


AROUND the SYSTEM 


APPOINTMENTS 


W.W. ALLEN " W.A. OESTERLING 
Public Projects 
Post for Allen 


William W. Allen, assistant to chief 
engineer since 1977, has been named 
manager of public projects, with head- 
quarters at San Francisco. 

Allen and his staff will review and 
analyze the effects of public works pro- 
jects, such as grade separations, flood 
control projects and grade crossing 
improvements, on railroad operations 
and planning. 

Allen joined SP in 1945 at Oakland, 
Calif., moving up through various 
Engineering Department positions in- 
cluding office engineer, assistant di- 
vision engineer and senior assistant 
division engineer. He served as public 
projects engineer from 1967 to 1977, 
when he was named assistant to chief 
engineer. 


Oesterling Named 
Chief Geologist 


W. A. Oesterling has been appoint- 
ed chief geologist for Southern Pacific 
Land Company. 

Oesterling, who holds B.A. and 
M.S. degrees in geology from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, joined SP in 1957 
after working for various firms as a 
mining geologist. 

His first SP assignment was as a 
field party leader during the geological 
survey. of SP’s outlying lands con- 
ducted during the 1950's and early 
1960's, which covered 22,000 square 
miles in California, Nevada and Utah. 

He was named assistant chief of ex- 
ploration in 1961 and assistant chief 
geologist, with headquarters at San 
Francisco, in 1963. 

Oesterling earned three battle stars 
while serving as a platoon leader with 
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a tank battalion during World War II. 
He is a registered geologist in the State 
of California. 

Assisting him will be Ronald L. 
Parratt, senior geologist, SP Land 
Company. 


Plans Unveiled for 
33-Story Building 


Southern Pacific Development 
Company recently unveiled its plans 
to construct a 33-story office building 
in downtown San Francisco. 

The $41-million project, to be known 
as the Pacific Gateway Office Building, 
will be located on a site formerly used 
for unloading freight cars on Mission 
Street, near the SP General Office. 


Section of Trackage 
Honored as Landmark 


Southern Pacific trackage between 
San Luis Obispo and Santa Margarita 
has been designated an_ historic civil 
engineering landmark. 

In awardingits Certificate of Recog- 
nition to SP, the Los Angeles section 
of the American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers (ASCE) noted that the location 
of this railroad section on the side of a 
steep mountain represents the “most 
difficuit portion of the main line rail- 
road along the California coast be- 
tween San Francisco and Los Angeles.” 


There are seven tunnels and 55 curves 
on this 16.6-mile-long section which 
was completed in 1894. 

“Many civil engineers participated 
in the design and construction of this 
worthy project,” Walter Cates, chair- 
man of ASCE’s history and heritage 
committee notes, “and a salute is given 
to ail of them who were responsible for 
its conception, design and construc- 
tion as it stands today.” 


SP Commended by 
Conservation Group 


W. F. Herbert, general manager — 
natural resources for SP Land Com- 
pany, holds a special plaque presented 
by the Trust for Public Land “in ap- 
preciation for cooperation and fore- 
sightedness shown in helping preserve, 
for the benefit of future generations, 
the lands within the Santa Rosa 
Mountain Big Sheep Range, including 
Eisenhower Mountain.” 

After considering many alternatives 
for the development of the property, 
SP Land Company recently sold 1,942 
acres of land in Riverside County, near 
Palm Springs, California, to the Trust 
for Public Lands. Because of the land’s 
unusual scenic and wildlife character- 
istics, the decision was made to let the 
land remain in its pristine and natural 
state, rather than hold it for future 
development. 

The Trust for Public Land, headed 
by Joel Kuperberg, is a San Francisco 
based, non-profit charitable organiza- 
tion involved in the conservation and 
preservation of open space, 
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Arizona’s ‘Operation Lifesaver’ 
Program Begins in March 


Talking over plans for “Operation Lifesaver,” a statewide 
campaign to reduce crossing deaths and injuries, to be 
kicked off in Arizona on March 31 are (I-r) James Hill, 
director of highway safety for Governor Wesley Bolin of 
Arizona; Ernie Oliphant, who heads the governor’s Council 
of Arizona Women for Highway Safety; and Bruce 
Carrigan, SP safety officer for the Tucson Division. SP has 
been playing a leading role in intensive “Operation 
Lifesaver” campaigns in a number of key states. 


Heart Research Project 
Seeks Employee Help 


Southern Pacific employees who live in the Bay Area and 
have suffered one or more heart attacks may be interested 
in participating in an extensive study being conducted at 
Mount Zion Hospital and Medical Center in San Francisco. 

The study is being conducted by Dr. Meyer Friedman, a 
recognized leader in the field of medical research déaling 
with heart problems and how to reduce and avoid them. 

Individuals who have suffered at least one heart attack, 
have quit smoking, and are identified as having “Type A” 
behavior, may be considered for participation. 

“The Type A pattern is often found among hard-driven, 
ambitious business executives,” said Dr. Friedman. “But it 
is just as likely found among factory workers, accountants 
and housewives.” Dr. Friedman’s study will determine if 
modification of Type A behavior will prevent recurring 
heart attacks. 

Men and women who have had one heart attack and are 
interested in participating in the study should have their 
physicians refer them to Dr. Meyer Friedman, Harold 
Brunn Institute, Mount Zion Hospital and Medical Center, 
922-8155. 
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Phil Weigandt 
Likes the View 
At the Top 


If Phil Weigandt rides the elevator 
at Portland’s sales office, it has to be 
for one of two reasons: he’s either un- 
der the weather or in a hurry, Other- 
wise this genial chief rate clerk hikes 
the 10 floors in both directions three 
times daily. That’s 60 flights of steps a 
day or more than 1.6 million flights 
a year. 

Phil has been a hiking and climbing 
enthusiast since 1959 and finds the 
stairs a convenient way to keepin shape 
despite hours bound to his desk and 
phone. 

Whenever he can get away on vaca- 
tion, he’s off climbing mountains — 
high and low — throughout the world, 
On week ends, he hikes in the summer 
and skis in the winter, 

Since he developed this interest, Phil 
has hiked the entire Pacific Coast Trail 
in Oregon and most of Washington — 
about 750 grueling miles; the Coast 
Range in British Columbia; the North- 
ern Cascades and much of Northern 
Canada; Mount McKinley in Alaska; 
Tioga Pass in the High Sierra; the 
Grand Canyon; Rainbow Bridge in 
Utah and Havasu Canyon in Arizona. 

In 1973 Weigandt turned his atten- 
tion to the international scene and 
joined a group of hikers bound for 
Guatemala and Central America. He 
climbed 14,000-foot Valcanao Taju- 
mulco in the latter and then went on 
to climb four other volcanoes of the 
11,000 to 12,000-foot range in Guate- 
mala to end the tour, One of those, Vol- 
cano Fuego, “blew its top” in a lavish 
display shortly thereafter. 

“I don’t like rope climbing,” Phil 
says. “I like to feel free and clear, so 1 
really prefer hard, grueling walks and 
climbs.” 

A year after scaling 19,000-foot 
Mount Kilimanjaro in Africa, Phil 
conquered the highest peaks in Great 
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Britain: 4,000-foot Mount Ben Davis 
in Scotland and 3,600-foot Mount 
Snowden in Wales. “I knowthat sounds 
silly,” Phil says. “The high spots there 
are low by our standards, but it was 
really fun.” 

In 1976, Weigandt traveled to Pata- 
gonia at the tip of South America’s 
Cape Horn. “The mountains there are 
vertical like El Capitan in Yosemite 
Park. 1 don’t enjoy that type of climb- 
ing,” he says, “especially when you're 
faced with 100-mile-per-hour winds. 
So I just climbed the lower elevations 
up to the peaks and then went on to 
Chile, Argentina and Tierra del Fuego 
to round out the trip.” 

During Weigandt’s visit to Bhutan 
and India last year, the famous Sherpa, 
Tensing Norgay was the guide. Norgay, 
along with Edmund Hillary, completed 
the first successful assault on Mount 
Everest. “We treked into the Hima- 
layan foothills,” Phil says, “They range 
to about 12,500 feet in the vicinity of. 
Darjeeling. 1 enjoyed it so much — 
even the ride on a ‘rumbling’ elephant 
~— that I plan to go to Kashmir for 


The famous Sherpa, Tensing Norgay (left) and Phil Weigandt are surrounde: 


d by the Himalayas. 


another Himalayan trek this year. 

“All in all, it’s a great hobby and I 
guess I just got hooked — not just on 
climbing but on people, their cultures, 
the problems encountered by less tech- 
nically advanced societies throughout 
the world, the overpopulation, disease, 
squalor — and, yes, the beauty. Ail of 
it has made me a more aware and un- 
derstanding human being. It might 
sound trite, but the educational aspects 
connected with foot-slogging through 
native villages really gives me as worth- 
while a sense of accomplishment as the 
physical aspect of these trips.” 

Weigandt, a graduate of Northwest- 
ern University, started with Southern 
Pacific in 1956 as a clerk in the Port- 
land Traffic Department. He assumed 
his present position as chief rate clerk 
in 1972, 

“T never regretted joining SP,” Wei- 
gandt says. “I enjoy my work immense- 
ly as well as the people with whom I 
work. I obviously liketo get completely 
away from my job also,” he says, “and 
the combination makes for a very satis- 
fying way of life.” 
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Talented Young 
Middleweight 
On the Way Up 


“His hands are alive. They animate 
his speech, flying in tight circles like 
miniature war planes around his torso.” 

That’s what the Oakland Tribune 
said in a recent article about Erwin R. 
Williams, laborer at SP’s Oakland 
Diesel Shop since 1974 and a profes- 
sional middleweight boxer for a little 
over a year. 

Williams, 25, who weighs 160 
pounds, has had 13 professional fights 
so far and has won all of them — 1] by 
knockouts. 

He is officially ranked 14th mid- 
dleweight in the world by the North 
American Boxing Association. Late in 
February, he expects to fight for the 
California state championship in his 
weight class. 

After that, he plans to move up step 


by step until he gets a shot at the world 
middleweight title. He thinks that may 
be within reach in a year or so, “I’m 
going all out for it.” 

A native of Oakland, Williams grew 
up, completed high school and at- 
tended Chabot College there for two 
years. He also spent two years in the 
Marine Corps, where he was boxing 
champion of his division. 

Between 1971 and 1976 he fought 77 
amateur bouts all over the U.S., most 
of them Golden Gloves contests. He 
won the California state middleweight 
Golden Gloves championship three 
times and was a national finalist twice. 

After completing his SP shift (7:30 
a.m. to 3:30 p.m.), Williams works out 
at the Oakland Boxing Club under the 
watchful eye of his trainer, Eddie Bar- 
beri, until about 6:30 p.m. He also runs 
four to six miles daily before going to 
work. 

He likes his SP job. “I wouldn’t 
want to work any place else. Besides 
that’s what feeds my family (a wife and 


two boys).” He also enjoys helping 
with the development of the young 
amateur boxers who train at his club. 


For the Love of Kids 


Why would a couple with two children of their own want 
to take in foster children? 
“We do it because we love kids,” said Larry Bennett, land 


For Larry and Vicki Bennett, foster children have helped them grow 
as a family. Left-to right: Larry, Robbin, Josh, Vicki, Mona, Kirk and 
Larry, Jr. 


agent for SP Land Company at Houston. He and his wife, 
Vicki, have been taking care of foster children since 1974. 

“We really love children, but Vicki and I didn’t want to 
have more of our own,” Larry explained. “We considered 
adopting a child, but it’s quite time consuming and expen- 
sive. And you wouldn't believe the number of people waiting 
to adopt infants!” The idea of becoming foster parents came 
from Vicki’s aunt. 

Following extensive interviews, a thorough background 
check, and two months of counseling, the Bennett's were 
licensed by their county welfare department to become fos- 
ter parents. 

“These children have been placed in foster homes for var- 
ious reasons,” Larry said. “Some have been abandoned; 
others may have suffered physical or mental abuse. We take 
care of the kids until the courts decide to return parental 
rights, improve the family situation, or terminate parental 
rights and put the child up for adoption.” 

For the Bennett’s the foster parent program has worked 
out beautifully. “It’s been a rewarding experience for all of 
us,” Larry added. “I would highly recommend it to anyone!” 
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A Gift Only You Can Give 


SP People display their concern for other 
people in many ways. Donating blood is one 
of the most important. When the SP Club at 
the San Francisco General Office recently 
held a blood drive, first-time donors and those 
who have literally given gallons of blood, 
turned out to donate another pint. It’s ascene 
that is repeated at a number of locations along 
our lines where similar blood drives are held. 


First-time donor Edith Hill (left), lead distribution clerk, Property Accts., and Bruce Ma- 
sonek, asst. engineer, Environmental & Mechanical, are attended by an Irwin Memorial 
Blood Bank nurse. 


Anton Ranuio, asst. engineer, Valuation, 
gets his blood pressure checked. 


Stanley Andreasen, mechanical engi- 
neer, PFE Co., received a plaque honor- 
ing his 80th donation. 


UES s Vee at 
Dave Robinson, Purchases & Materials, 
enjoys a cup of coffee. 


BULLETIN BOARD 
CIVIC APPOINTMENTS 


Elected or appointed to various 
posts: Frank M. Guerin, vice presi- 
dent-sales, Los Angeles, as a director, 
Los Angeles Area Chamber of Com- 
merce; F. J. Schmeltzer, sales repre- 
sentative, Minneapolis, Minn., as 
president, Southern Minnesota Traffic 
Club; Raymond L. Holloway, sales 
representative, Chicago, as a director, 
Chicago Transportation Club; and 
J. L. Syverson, sales representative, 
Milwaukee, Wisc., as vice president, 
Madison Transportation Club. 


APPOINTMENTS 


ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT: At San Francisco: T. R. 
Arnald fo manager, accounts payable; J. A. Harman to man- 
ager, revenue accounting; and A. 8. MeMilian to manager, 
central collection accounting. 

ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT: At San Francisco: A. 8. 
Kilpatrick fo engineer, environmental & mechanical; L. W. 
Papple to assistant engineer, environmental & mechanical; 
AR. L. Thayar and J. €. Steenhaven, both to environmental 
engineer; K. L. Sharp to methods engineer; and P. R. Houghton 
to engineer, vegetation control; at West Gakland: ¥. A. 
Erquiaga to engineer, equipment; E. W, Bucklas to work 
equipment manager; M. W, Adams fo manager, work equip- 
ment repair; 8. J. GIli to manager, automotive equipment 
repair; and R. £. Cox to assistant work equipment manager; 
at Houston: G. F Bozaman to manager, environmental & 
mechanical. 

MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT: 8. E. Maupin to regional 
Manager, running maintenance, Houston, H. W. Robison to 
plant manager, San Antonio; R. L. Young fo assistant plant 
manager, Roseville, 

OPERATING DEPARTMENT: At San Francisco: F A. 
Brunzell and M. E. Mullins, both fo assistant traiamaster; at 
Oakland: W. J. Morgan to assistant road foreman of engines, 
€. J. Otwall to assistant trainmaster, and R. L. O'Neal to oper- 
ations assistant to superintendent; at West Colton: f. A. 
McKillop to assistant road foreman of engines, J. 0. Gammer 
to station supervisor, T.G. McClure and B, L. Parker fo assist- 
ant trainmaster; at Los Angeles: G. R. Slmak to general yard- 
master, and D. 0. Loy to assistant trainmaster; at Houston: 
8. Toler to generat yardmaster, and J. D. Mousakts to assist- 
ant trainmaster; at San Jose: L. ¥ Wilson to assistant train- 
master, and 8. £. Mayers to terminal superintendent at Mar- 
tinez: W. W. Ellls and P. J. O'Callaghan, doth to assistant 
trainmaster; at other locations: M, J. Lenz to assistant road 
foreman of engines, Roseville; B. M. Hunn to assistant road 
foreman of engines, Kamath Falls; G. H. Ettinger to assistant 
trainmaster, Warm Springs, 0. R. McCall to supervisor of 
training, Cerritos; W. L. Delsen to assistant trainmaster, San 
Antonio; X. J. Legtua to assistant trainmaster, Avondale; and 
kL. J. Hartzog to assistant road foreman af engines, 
Sanderson. 

PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT: L. E. Scherilng and t. G. 
Rinatdl both to labor relations officer, San Francisco. 

TRAFFIG DEPARTMENT: At San Francisco: A. P. Chap- 
man, fo manager-pricing (Irans-Continental Freight Bureau), 
JL. Hovey fo assistant manager-pricing (Trans-Cantinental 
Freight Bureau), W.D. Jackson and J. &. Harris, both to assist- 
ant manager-pricing, ang F. P. Sniderhan fo special assist- 
ant-pricing; at Houston: J. &. Dinkins to assistant man- 
ager-pricing and divisions, and W. H. Gregory to safes 
representative; at Phoenix: S$. M. Richards to assistant 
district sales manager, and K.-E. Clayton and J. 0. Patton, both 
fo sales representative; at Los: Angeles: M. J. Pt to 
assistant district “sales manager, and’ W.E. Valentina to 
assistant manager-pricing; at other locations: 9. T. Kelley to 
sales manager, Bloomington; W. J. Manix to district sales 
imanager, Corpus Christi, M. C. Gross to assistant district 
Sales manager, Colton; 0. Smith to district safes manager, 
City of Industry; and D. W. Hhodes to sales representative, 
Buffalo. 
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RETIREMENTS 


GENERAL OFFICE, SAN FRANCISCO: C. Barbee, janitor; 
W. A. Gall, supervisor, industrial Relations, E. 3. Hall, man- 
ager, Vice President & General Manager's Office; D. K. Hun- 
saker, general communications equipment engineer; H. C. 
Johnstone, general clerk; W. J. Janes, chief engineer: M. V. 
Kealts, “imekeeper; T. H. Lane, chief timekeeper; C. A. Lowe, 
supervisor, Operating Field Services; 8, H. Stewarl, payroll 
tax clerk; A. J. Westheimer, assistant to manager, Contract 
Department; W. 4. Willson, voucher approval clerk. 

HOUSTON DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: J. Bianco, 
welder, 0. L. McCullough, focomotive engineer; M. A. Horris, 
crane operator; E. J. Ojemann, fead machinist; A. Ruiz. welder; 
LL Shofner, head file clerk-real estate; H. DL Thompson, 
brakeman. 

LAFAYETTE DIVISIGH: 0. L. A‘leman, focomotive engineer; 
M, Jenkins, faborer; W. Johnsen, welder; W. V. Stilh, brakeman. 

LOS ANGELES DiVISIGN AND AEPAIR PLANTS: F. T. 
Beaumont, baggageman; F. E. Burk, machinist; J. £. Coon, con- 
ductor;-B, Cunningham, bulldozer operator; L. W. Curtis, train 
attendant; U. Ellis, maintainer; 1. W. Fairchild, claims clerk; 
G, Favero, train clerk; |. Garrett, waiter; H.C. Rall, district sates 
manager-Colton; B. E. Heagney. fecomotive engineer; A. E. 
Wedlund, ticket seller; J. W. Henson, brakeman; J. F. Hoffman, 
conductor; K. C. Horton, car inspector; P. Hultron, switch 
fepairer; P, Janes, coach cleaner; 8. €. Knowles, waiter; F. G. 
Mayzak, fireman; C. McCoy. coach cleaner; C. L. McDonald, 
chief clerk; A. 8. Metl, head clerk; £. &. Mitchell, messenger; 
G. ¥. Patterson, focomotive engineer; EE. Ragland, chief clerk; 
‘M. fl. Ragland, cferk; C.D. Rulfin, train attendant; J. W. Shatter, 
assistant district sales manager: A. E. Spaln, helper; W. A. 
Steiger. assistant general attorney; 0. Stipo., clerk; J. F. Taylor 
and J. . Wilson, waiters, J. W. Torres. track supervisor; H. A. 
Wilson, electrician. 

OREGON DIVISION: 1, B. Angus, he/per; R. G. Barnes, foco- 
motive engineer; 8, M. Barrett and H. A. Bartnik, foremen; H. A. 
Carpenter, clerk: W. 0. Hargrove and E. E. Hettinger. focomotive 
engineers; D. A. Inman, mechanic; R, E, Lee. helper; J. 0. Maxey, 
welder; A. B. Peek, fecomotive engineer; M. M. Schwandt, 
assistant chief yard clerk; R. W. Targerson, crew dispatcher; 
©. M. Welch, conductor; £. L. Yokum, clerk. 

SACRAMENTO DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: V. E. 
Beil, assistant trainmaster; H. Creer. car inspector; F. E. 
Cunnlngham, focomotive engineer; A. 6. Ellis, stockman; H. 
Feathers, fead signa! maintainer; €. T. Hill, pipefitter; 3. H. 
Hobbs, focomotive engineer; W. P. Huwe, ‘ead painter: M. Mi. 
Kashiwabara, assistant car distributor; A. L. Kley. mechanic; 
F.C. Menges, fead machinist; J. L. Newby, grinder operator: 
R.T. Pearson, faborer; A. J. Peretti, carman; H. A. Robinsan, foco- 
motive engineer; P. E. Rodriguez, stockman; J.C. Rubens, plant 
manager; J. E. Weaver, brakeman; C. Workman, faborer. 

SAN ANTONIO DIVISION: R. P. Aguilera, carman; J. 
Buesctes, conductor; J, F, Hays, mechanic: J. B. Kirkpatrick, 
foreman; J. ¥. McGinnis, conductor; M. F. Scherp, /ocomative 
engineer; 8. C. Wilder, helper. 

TUCSON DSVISIGH: S. P. Bonilla and C. Corona, helpers; A. 
A, Gack, conductor, L. Collazo and T. L. Martinez, machine op- 
erators; F. J. Phillips, assistant superintendent, J. 8. Portilto, 
foreman; ©. F. Tapla, Jaborer; G. Torres, buttdozer operator; 8. 
Villa, helper; P. E. Watts and F. M. Woad, foremen. 

WESTERN DIVISION; J. 0. Butalini, foreman; R. F. Camren, 
hetper; 6. H. Clark, conductor; E. W. Clausen, focomotive engi- 
neer; W. Ht, Feener, assistant agent; W. G. Gallaway, conductor: 
RH. Hamann, focomotive engineer; J. L. Hood, track super- 
visor; J. 4. Lea, conductor; A. L. Leeper, assistant foreman; 
A. E, Newell, clerk; C. T. Plita, ironer; W. L. Powell, locomotive 
engineer; J. A. Rogers, faborer; M. J. Santos, car distributor: 
C, E, Sttaw, foreman, 

OTHERS: A. G. Courrege, foreman, SP Transport Company 
of T&L, New Orleans: NWP: L. E. Haltstone, brakeman; B. F. 
Jackson, carpenter. Cottonbelt: 3, E. Dixon and J. Heath, 
machine operators; H. A. Sander and C. J. Templeton, foremen. 
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DEATHS 


DALLAS DIVISION: Pensioners: W. H. Geodwia, yardman; C. 
C. Ming, foreman; B. F. Samudio and G. Weatherall, /aborers. 

GENERAL GFFICE, SAN FRANCISCO: Pensioners: €. D. 
Batten and G, A. Cronk. clerks; M. F. Caswell, assistant chief 
clerk; ¥. D'Antoni, assistant chief cierk; G. J. Greenwood, assist- 
ant superintendent; R. J, Guilloyle, special agent, E. J. Hannan, 
assistant to controler; €. 0. Lewis. assistant general Mail, 
Baggage & Express traffic manager; E. 8. Scholz, accountant: 
W. B, Wiley, generaf freight claim agent. 

HOUSTON DIVISION AND REPASR PLANTS: A. T. Smith, 
general foreman. Pensioners: K. Austin, carman: C. §. Bawcom, 
manager-Duplicating Bureau; R. 0. Bozant. chief telephone 
operator; M.A. Cobb, switchman; G.E. Garrett, chief clerk; 3. £. 
Hines, assistant to auditor, 0. W. Horsfall, auditor: A. A, Lucas, 
clerk, C, E. Scat, brakeman; J. R. Sims. chief clerk; 0. Starghill, 
laborer; €. §. Williams, storekeeper; H. E. Wilsan, clerk. 

LAFAYETTE DIVISION: Pensioners: L. D. Foster, machinist; 
H. A. Gagneaux, foreman, 8. Ochola and D. White, ‘aborers, Lo. 
Villere, focomotive engineer. 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: J. A. 
Belmonte, train dispatcher; P. S. Bergendaht, freight bill clerk; 
A. J. Blanchette, fead signaiman, W. A. Holden, signal main- 
fainer. Pensioners: C. #. Aflen, carman; C. L. Bartlett, conduc- 
tor, H. A. Christensen, carpenter; 0. £. Cleveland, clerk; C. 0. 
Cramer, claims inspector; C. C. Cummings, switchman; H. C. 
Ellis and E. F, English, motormen; G. Goitea, brakeman; E. E. 
Hudson, assistant chief clerk; A. £. Jones, focemative engi- 
neer; 0. H. Jones, waiter; H. 1. Kidwell, foreman; S. Lopez, 
machine operator; B. 0. Medrano, reliefman: C. F. Nielsen, 
stevedore; F.C. O'Conagr, machinist; A. W. Pelersan, assistant 
to superintendent-Commissary, C. C. Ritey, chief clerk, R. £. 
Rogers, blacksmith; J. Rojas and R. Saldana, laborers; L. Valdez, 
car attendant, 8. C, Vanderpool and H. A. Williams, conductors; 
G. V. Watson, yardmaster; M. F. Williams, laborer. 
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OREGON GIVESIG! . Dean. iocomotive engineer; Pen- 
sioners: L. H. Anderson. pipefitter; ©. 0. Booze, car inspector; R. 
L. Cooper. carman; H. ¥. Dawe, foreman; €. Fest, senior assist- 
ant Supervisor: E. €. Greschel, carman; F. M. MeRary, conduc- 
tor; L. 8. Reidy, chief clerk; G. F. Medel, focomotive engineer: 
R, W. Scruby. agent; J. J.C, Skelly and 6. Ml. Welch, conductors. 

SACRAMENTO DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: Pen- 
sioners: C. 0. Davis, blacksmith, M. D. Denbo, brakeman; A, 
Glorgi, sheet metat worker; S. 8. Harris, foreman; M. Kernandez 
and J. H. Kouw, machinists; J. J. McMahon. carman; W. C. 
Olsen. sheet metal worker; L. 0. Thornbrue, switchman, L. T. 
Upper, electrician; L. M. Williams. car inspector. 

‘SAN ANTONIO DIVISION: Pensioners: 8. Z. Norwood, fore- 
man, L. Palacins, watchman; J. G. Sanchez, laborer; M. Valdez, 
supplyman: P. A. Wilmoth, focomotive engineer, 

TUCSON DIVISION: Pensioners: A. C. Aros, helper: F. DB. 
Bausman, brakeman; §. 7. Davis, manager-wite chiet; J. W. 
Donnelly and £. J. Hamm, conductors; 8. H. Eberweln, clerk; C. 
A. Innes, focomotive engineer, E. 8. Jones, hafper; A. L. Marter. 
brakeman, €. Morales, faborer; A. W. Prenovosl, district 
passenger representative. 

WESTERN DIVISION: E. W. Brewer, cferk; H. W. Thompson, 
mechanic. Pensioners: J. Bagoys, boifermaker, 1, Bates, dis- 
patcher; E. P, Blois, carm: . Brown, waiter, R. F. Camren, 
helper; €. L. Cochrane and A, C, Espingza, cterks; P. 1. Frost, 
assistant general foreman; A. 3. George. foreman; P. J. 
Gillespie, uphoisierer; 8. Gould, carman; A. Jensen, conductor; 
4M. MeMurray, clerk; W. P. Morehouse, assistant trainmaster. 
E. Morrison, clerk; G. D. Phetas and C. E. Rigglesworth. concue- 
tors: A. B. Smith, porter; J. M. Tamsett. focomotive engineer; M. 
T. Waliane, coach cleaner; W. A. Warren, foreman: C. £, Wieland, 
Special representative-Commissary. 

OTHERS: Pensioners: £. 0. Granquist, foreman, Portland 
Traction. NWP: F, J. Det Rio, agent; A. Gallagher, foreman, J, W. 
Standley, faborer. PMT: J. J. Andrew, superintendent, Raymer 
Auto Transport, M. G. Smith, general traffic manager, San 
Francisco. Cottonbelt: S. R. Farmer, assistant building engi- 
neer; C. Hill, faborer. 
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What’s Cooking? 


Steaks, that’s what. Switchman Nick Stepo- 
vich prepares juicy sirloins for his fellow 
employees on the Western Division’s District 
No. 1, Watsonville Junction, in celebration of 
their completing 90 days without a lost time 
injury. Serving the sumptuous meal to about 
250 employees were Trainmaster H. F. Ful- 
kerson and other district officers. Among 
those enjoying the steaks were (I-r) Switch- 
man Frank Coffelt, Yardmaster Keith Rawley, 
Genera! Yardmaster Harvey Coy and Loco- 
motive Engineer John Welch. Astory on SP'’s 
1977 system safety record begins on page 3. 
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